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Abyssinia,  Rvippell’s  Travels  in,  307  ;  means  of  observation  lie  pos- 
pessed,  ib. ;  map  attarlied  to  his  book,  308;  limits  of,  ib. ;  physical 
character  of,  309,  310  ;  climate  of,  311  ;  number  of  inhabitants,  311, 
312;  the  continual  war  amon^  the  chiefs  renders  them  pour,  and 
without  industry,  312 — 314;  manufactures  of,  314;  home  trade  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  very  small  scale,  315;  the  Mahometan  traders  are  the 
most  intelligent  and  honest,  315,  316;  amount  and  value  of  their 
foreign  trade,  316,  317 ;  progress  of  the  traders  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast,  317 — 319;  trade  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  traders,  319 — 321 ;  state  of  barbarism  the  inhabitants  are  in, 
321  ;  civilization  which  prevailed  about  Axiim  was  never  of  a  high 
order,  322,  323  ;  society  and  customs  of,  323 — 328  ;  marriages  con¬ 
tracted  with  great  thoughtlessness,  326. 

Alvanley,  hard,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  474 — 497.  See  Ireland. 

American,  North,  Indians,  manners,  customs,  and  condition  of,  415 — 
430.  See  Indians. 

Autobiography,  beneficial  effects  of,  105,  106. 


lienares,  city  of,  208 ;  legal  relation  between  the  English  and  the  Rajah 
of,  209;  illegal  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  towards,  211,  212; 
Hasting’s  visit  to  Benares,  and  imprisonment  of  Cheyte  Sing,  212; 
difficult  situation  he  was  brought  into  by  this  violence,  213 — 215. 

Hengal,  rapacity  and  gross  abuse  of  the  English  in  this  province  in  the 
early  administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  166,  167 ;  internal 
government  of,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  170 — 172 ; 
transferred  to  the  operation  of  the  Company,  175;  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  attempted  to  be  seized  by  the  Supreme  Court — fearful  state  it 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to,  201 — 204. 

Blairs  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports,  670. 

Borrow's,  George,  account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  45 — 67.  Se 
Gipsies. 

British  Field  Sports,  68  ;  books  noticed  on  the  subject,  69 — 72  ;  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  establishments  for,  72 — 76  ;  attachment  of  the  clergy 
to,  76,  77  ;  modern  fox-hiinting,  78 — 80 ;  nerve  required  hy  a  hard 
rider,  instances  quoted,  80 — 88 ;  hutiting  retorts,  89  ;  best  mode  of 
relieving  or  assisting  the  horse  in  hunting,  90 — 92;  requisites  for  a 
good  huntsman,  92,  93  ;  for  the  wliippers-iii,  94  ;  sketch  of  Tom 
Moodie,  94 — 96  ;  on  sporting  and  guns,  96 — 101 ;  on  the  training  of 
dogs,  101 — 103;  quotation  from  the  Rod  and  Gun,  103,  104. 
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Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  possessor  of  the  Shrewsbury  Papers,  128;  dua 
advantage  lias  not  been  taken  of  bis  Grace's  liberality,  128,  129. 

Burke,  Edmund,  motives  which  actuated  his  conduct  against  Warren 
Hastings,  231 — 233 ;  temper  of,  233,  234 ;  charges  Hastings  with 
the  horrors  of  the  llohilla  war,  235  ;  speech  at  the  trial  of  Hastings^ 
244. 


C 

Camanchees,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  famed  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  skill  in  horsemanship,  425. 

Collin,  George,  on  the  North  American  Indians,  415.  See  Indians. 

Colquhoun,  John,  the  Moor  and  the  Loch,  by,  68 — 71;  quoted  on 
grouse  shooting,  100,  101 — on  a  good  retriever,  101, 102 — on  falconry, 
102,  103. 

Combe,  George,  on  the  constitution  of  man,  376.  See  Phrenological 
Ethics. 

- 's  moral  philosophy,  376.  See  Phrenological  Ethics. 

Coote,  Sir  Egre,  his  services  in  India,  199;  loved  by  the  native  soldiers, 
anecdote  of  one,  200. 

Copleston,  Bishop,  on  the  institution  of  workhouses,  13,  14. 

Corn-Laws,  proposed  alteration  of  the  duties  on,  would  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  revenues  of  the  country,  524,  525  ;  answers  from  the  con¬ 
suls  abroad,  regarding  the  quantities  likely  to  be  imported  to  Great 
Britain  if  the  ports  were  kept  open,  526 ;  would  not  affect  the  agri- 
cultiirnl  interests,  527  ;  extracts  from  Mr  Tooke’s  history  of  prices, 
527,  528 ;  effect  which  the  opening  of  our  ports  would  have  on  the 
cultivation  of  grain  on  the  continent,  528 — 530. 

Craik’s,  George  L.,  History  of  England,  430.  See  England. 

E 

Education,  progress  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  4G7 — 470. 

England,  Pictorial  History  of,  430;  iniluence  of  antiquarian  researches 
on  the  spirit  and  grace  of  history,  430 — 436  ;  character  of  the  Picto¬ 
rial  History,  AS6 — 438  and  44 1 ;  the  editors  have  copied  from  Thierry’s 
Hisloiredesy'ornmids  enAngteterre,\\  hhout  acknowledging  the  source, 
439 — 441 ;  condition  and  number  of  the  peoplt^in  the  .Anglo-Saxon 
period,  441 — 446 ;  under  the  Norman  rule — feudal  life,  446 — 450 ;  the 
population  at  different  periods,  451 ;  condition  of  the  people  under  the 
reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  451 — 454;  feudal  magnificence  and  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  nobles,  454 — 457  ;  effect  of  the  civil  wars  on  the  nation, 
457 — 459;  to  what  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  is  due,  459 — 
462  ;  manners  of  the  gallants  and  citizens  in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors, 
462 — 465 ;  great  social  change  of  the  era  of  Elizabeth,  465 — 467 ; 
progress  of  education  in  the  sixteenth  century,  467 — 470  ;  condition  of 
the  labouring  people  retrograded  during  that  period,  470 — 473. 

English  Poor- 1. aw  Reform,  1 — 44.  See  Poor-Law  lieform. 

Encyclopwdia  Britunnica,  quoted  on  the  article  Hound,  93 ;  and  on 
Optics,  284. 

Eye,  peculiar  cast  which  appertains  to  that  of  the  gipsies,  54,  55. 
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Falconry,  spirit  of,  and  amusement  to  be  derived  from,  102,  103. 

Ferrier,  Miss,  critical  notice  of  her  novels — ‘  Marriage,*  *  The  Inheri- 
‘  tance,’  and  ‘  Destiny,’  498 — 505. 

Financial  plans  of  the  late,  and  intentions  of  the  present  ministry,  506 
— 537.  See  Whig  Ministry,  and  Revenue. 

Francis,  Philip,  eloquence  and  information  of,  183 ;  considered  as  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  183—185;  duel  with  Warren  Hast* 
ings,  205  ;  attacked  Warren  Hastings’  administration  in  India  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  231. 

Fuller,  Dr  Thomas,  life  and  writings  of,  328  ;  justice  has  hardly  been 
dealt  to  his  memory,  329  ;  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life, 
.330 — 334;  his  imaginative  and  suggestive  faculty  must  active  and 
boundless,  334 — 336  ;  specimen  of,  336 ;  analysis  of  his  wit,  with 
examples,  336 — 344  ;  on  jesting  and  gravity,  as  laid  down  by  him, 
344 ;  suggests  images  of  great  beauty,  and  of  true  poetic  qua¬ 
lity,  344,  345 ;  may  be  considered  the  type  of  that  class  of  religious 
writers,  termed  quaint;  meaning  of  the  phrase,  345 — 348;  his  style 
free  from  Latinism,  348  ;  his  ‘  Essay  on  Tombs  ’  quoted,  349,  350 ; 
on  ‘  Fancy’  quoted,  350 — 352  ;  analysis  of  his  historical  style,  352 — 
356  ;  his  moral  and  religious  character  attractive,  and  free  from  the 
austerity  and  rigour  of  his  times,  356  ;  rather  fond  of  flattering,  357 ; 
prodigies  related  of  his  memory,  357,  358  ;  Charles  Lamb’s  opinion 
of  him,  358. 


G 

Gleig's,  Rev.  G.  R.,  memoirs  of  Warren  Hastings,  160 — 255.  See 
Hastings. 

Gipsies  of  Spain,  George  Eorrow’s  account  of,  45  ;  are  dealers  in  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  poisons,  46 ;  Gilano,  or  their  language,  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent  by  individuals,  47  ;  strong  attachment  of  the  people  to, 
ib. ;  are  of  Indian  origin,  48,  49,  and  53  ;  professions  which  they  fol¬ 
low,  49,  50;  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  degradation, 
50  ;  utter  disregard  of  religion,  50,  51  ;  of  a  future  state,  51 ;  sketch 
of  Hayraddin,  the  gipsy  Bohemian,  from  Quentin  Duncard,  51,  52; 
superstitions  of,  52,  53,  and  64;  contrasted  with  the  Jews,  53, 
54,  and  65,  66  ;  peculiar  eye  which  marks  this  wandering  people,  54, 
55 ;  mutual  attachment  tvliich  bind  them  together,  55,  50  ;  encounter 
between  two  in  battle,  56,  57  ;  strict  honour  of  their  women,  57,  58  ; 
conduct  before  marriage,  58  ;  ‘  Telling  the  fortune  of  the  Queen  Regent 
‘  of  Spain,’  58, 59  ;  ‘  The  Gipsy  Soldier  of  Valdepenas,’ 59 — 63  ;  severe 
laws  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  64,  65;  prospects  of  ame¬ 
lioration  of  their  condition,  63 — 67 ;  humane  and  judicious  laws  of 
Charles  HI.  of  Spain,  65,  66  ;  mistaken  laws  of  the  Austrians,  66 ; 
education  they  have  in  Spain,  67. 

H 

Hanover,  King  of,  and  the  Stade  Tolls,  859.  See  Stade  Tolls. 

Hawkers,  Colonel,  Instructions  to  Sportsmen,  68 — 71  ;  quoted  on 
‘  detonators,’  97,  98 ;  on  wild-fowl  shooting,  99,  100. 
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Hastings,  Warren,  160;  memoirs  of,  by  Gleig,  160,  161;  race  from 
which  be  sprung,  161,  162;  childhood  and  early  years  of,  16^— 
164 ;  sent  to  Calcutta,  164 ;  state  of  Indian  affairs  till  after  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  164 — 166;  rapacious  misgovemment  of  Bengal, 
166,  167  ;  Hastings’  conduct  blameless,  167  ;  his  return  to  England — 
views  which  he  had  for  the  cultivation  of,  Oriental  literature,  167, 
168;  returns  to  India — attachment  to  Mrs  Iinhuff,  168 — 170;  in¬ 
vested  with  the  government  of  Bengal,  170 ;  state  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  170 — 171 ;  contest  for  its  internal  government  between  Mahom- 
med  Reza  Khan  and  Maharajah  Nuncomar,  171 — 176;  sells  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Prince  of  Onde,  177,  178;  aids 
Sujah  Dowlah  to  conquer  Rohillas,  178 — 182;  financial  results  of  his 
policy,  182;  appointed  Governor-General  of  India,  aided  by  a  coun¬ 
cil,  182 ;  one  of  whom  was  Francis,  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
183 — 185;  arrival  of  the  new  council  at  Fort-William,  185;  who 
assume  the  power  of  the  whole  government,  186 ;  Nuncomar 
accuses  Hastings  to  the  council  of  misconduct,  187 — 189;  Nunco¬ 
mar  thrown  into  jail  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  189 ;  trial  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  Nuncomar,  190 — 192;  Conduct  of  Chief  Justice  Impey 
and  of  Hastings  in  regard  to  Nuncomar's  sentence,  192,  193  ;  board 
of  directors  in  London  condemn  his  conduct,  194  ;  Colonel  Maclean, 
his  agent,  gives  in  the  resignation  he  had  sent  ta  the  board,  who 
accept  it,  194,  195 ;  refuses  to  resign,  and  retains  possession  of  govern¬ 
ment,  195,  196;  married  to  Mrs  Imhoff  after  her  divorce,  196,  197  ; 
state  of  Europe  and  of  India  at  this  period,  197 ;  energetic  conduct 
of  Hastings,  198,  199;  Sir  Eyre  Coote  sent  out  as  commander  of 
the  forces,  199,  200 ;  judges  of  the  Supreme  Council  attempted  to 
draw  to  themselves  the  chief  authority,  201  ;  state  to  which  it  brought 
Bengal,  201 — 203  ;  resisted  by  the  government,  203 ;  Chief  Justice 
Impey  bribed  by  Hastings,  203,204;  duel  between  Hastings  and  Philip 
Francis,  205 ;  state  of  India — contest  with  Ilyder  Ali,  205,  208  ;  con¬ 
test  with  Benares,  208 — 215  ;  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Begums,  or 
Princesses  of  Oude,  215 — 220;  general  review  of  the  character  and 
administration  of  Hastings,  220 — 226;  his  return  to  England,  and 
reception,  226 — 228  ;  view'  which  the  leading  men  had  in  regard  to  his 
administration,  228 — 234 ;  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  defen¬ 
der,  228,  229:  charge  brought  against  him  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  234 — 239  ;  conduct  of  the  ministry  considered,  238,  239 ;  im¬ 
peached  by  them,  239 ;  trial  of,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  240,  250  ; 
ruined  by  the  expense  of  the  trial,  250 ;  liberality  of  the  East  India 
Company,  251  ;  after  years  of  his  life  at  Daylesford,  252;  reception 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  252  ;  and  by 
the  Crown,  254;  death  and  burial-place  of,  254;  summary  of  his 
character,  255. 

Histojy,  has  it  gained  in  spirit  and  grace,  by  the  late  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches  ?  430,  436. 

Horse,  best  mode  of  relieving  and  assisting  it  daring  a  hunt,  90 — 92» 
Hume,  David,  considered  as  an  historian,  432,  433. 

Hunting.  See  British  Field  Sports,  68,  104. 

Huntsman,  importance  of,  in  field  sports,  92,  93. 
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HtM,  William,  Esq.  M.P.,  on  the  Stade  duties,  359. 

Huskisson’s,  Mr,  views  as  to  protecting  duties  not  proper! v  understood, 
519. 

Hyder  Ali,  invaded  Madras  with  a  large  army,  206,  207 ;  defeated  by 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Porto  Novo,  208. 

I 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  Bengal,  185  ;  his  con¬ 
duct  in  refusing  to  respite  Nuncomar,  192  ;  assumed  supreme  com¬ 
mand  in  Bengal — reign  of  terror  which  this  assumption  brought  on 
tlie  inhabitants,  201 — 204;  bribed  by  Warren  Hastings,  204;  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  his  presence  the  violent  proceedings  against  the  Begums 
of  Oude,  219. 

Indians,  North  American,  causes  wliich  have  led  to  their  rapid  destruc¬ 
tion,  415 — 417;  present  number  of,  418;  Catlin’s  residence  among, 
418,  419  ;  different  effects  which  Mr  Catlin’s  art  as  a  portrait-painter 
had  on  them,  419,  420;  their  religious  ideas,  420 — 427,  428  ;  their 
medicine  men,  421  ;  tribe  of  Mandans  described,  421 — 425  ;  the  fierce 
tribe  of  the  Camanchees,  425 ;  remains  of  the  ‘  Six  Nations,’  425, 
426;  their  general  conduct,  426;  reverence  for  the  dead,  428,  429; 
red  and  white  men  contrasted,  429  ;  value  of  Mr  Catlin’s  book,  429, 
430 

Ireland,  state  of,  by  Lord  Alvanley,  474 ;  proposition  to  pay  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Clergy  by  the  state,  474,  475  ;  pacific  state  of,  during  Lord 
Melbourne's  administration,  475 — 477 ;  difficulties  under  which  Sir 
llobert  Peel’s  government  lies,  477,  478  ;  hostility  displayed  by  Lord 
de  Grey,  Lord-Lieutenant,  towards  the  Liberal  party  in,  477 — 479; 
effect  of  on  the  people,  479 — 481  ;  beneficial  sway  of  Mr  O’Connell, 
482  ;  only  method  of  governing  the  country  is  by  enlisting  the  popu¬ 
lar  leaders  and  the  Catholic  priests  in  the  service  of  the  government, 
482 — 486 ;  grounds  on  which  the  state  might  pay  the  Irish  Catholic 
clergy — power  of  the  clergy,  486 — 491 ;  difficulties  which  beset  the 
proposition,  491 — 495;  the  plan  approved  by  Mr  O’Connell  and  others, 
495;  conduct  of  the  Tories  towards  Mr  O’Connell,  495, 496 ;  proposal  to 
enter  into  regular  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  497. 

Irish  Catholic  Clergy,  payment  of,  by  the  state  considered,  474 — 497. 
See  Ireland. 

James,  G.  P.  IL,  editor  of  Letters  on  the  Reign  of  William  the  Third, 
128;  imperfect  manner  he  has  performed  his  duties,  and  inaccuracies 
he  has  fallen  into,  128 — 131.  See  William  III. 

.Jews,  contrasted  with  the  Gipsies,  53,  54 — 65;  those  of  the  present 
dav  not  so  distinct  in  their  characteristics  of  those  of  former  times, 
66. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  Philip  Francis  author  of,  183 — 185. 

K 

KirJie,  Colonel,  his  conduct  whilst  governor  of  Tangiers,  116 — 119. 


L 

Letters  on  the  Reign  of  William  III.  128—159.  See  William  III, 
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MacFarlane,  Charles,  History  of  England,  430.  See  England. 

Mandans,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  described,  421 — 425;  their 
reverence  for  their  dead,  428,  429. 

Marriage  among  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  58. 

Martingale's  Sporting  Scenes,  69.  See  British  Sports. 

Mexico,  cause  of  the  independence  of,  131. 

Moodie,  Tom,  Biographical  Sketch  of  this  famous  Whipper-in,  94—96. 

N 

Navy,  British,  state  of  in  Charles  II.’s  reign,  114 — 115. 

Nimrod’s  Hunting  Tours,  68;  quoted,  70 — 71.  See  British  Field 
Sports. 

Nuncomar,  Maharajah,  candidate  for  the  internal  government  of  Bengal 
— character  of,  172,  173 ;  accuses  Warren  Hastings  with  ofifences  of 
the  most  serious  description,  187;  thrown  ’  into  jail  on  a  charge  of 
having  forged  a  bond,  189;  trial,  sentence,  and  execution,  189 — 192; 
effect  of  on  the  native  population,  190 — 192. 

O 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  powerful  sway  he  has  over  the  Irish  people,  482 ; 
public  hostility  displayed  by  the  Tory  party  towards,  495,  496 ;  ne¬ 
cessity  for  their  pursuing  a  different  course,  495,  496., 

Oude,  Begums,  or  Princesses  of — violent  and  unjust  conduct  of  W’arrcn 
Hastings  toward,  216 — 219. 


P 

People,  condition  of  the  English,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  that 
of  the  era  of  Queen  Flizabeth,  441 — 473.  See  England. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  memoirs  and  correspondence,  105;  first  publication  of 
his  <  Diary,’  107 — 109  ;  summary  of  the  events  of  his  life,  109 — 11 1 ; 
portrait  of.  111,  112;  condition  of  Tangiers  under  Charles  11.,  112, 
11.3  ;  extracts  quoted,  113,  114  ;  state  of  the  navy,  114,  115;  sent  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  Tangiers,  arrival  at,  115,  116;  conduct 
of  Colonel  Kirke,  116—119  ;  life  whilst  at  Tangiers,  119, 120  ;  letter 
to  a  parliamentary  commissioner,  120,  121;  letter  from  Mr  David 
Skinner,  122,  123;  letter  from  Pepys  at  Berwick,  123,  125;  quoted, 
126,  127. 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  430.  See  England. 

Phrenological  Ethics,  George  Combe’s  Work  on,  376  ;  truth  of  Phreno¬ 
logy  not  entered  upon,  ib. ;  high  claim  set  forth  by  MrCombe,377, 378; 
want  of  definite  meaning  in  the  propositions  laid  down,  378,  379;  what 
constitutes  virtue?  380,  381 ;  main  ground  on  which  Mr  Combe  rests 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  the  science,  381 ;  can  Phrenology  be 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Ethical  Science  ?  382  ;  influence 
of  benevolence,  veneration,  and  conscientiousness,  as  an  internal  guide 
to  virtue,  384 — 392;  the  external  sanctions  which  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  repression  of  vice,  392 — 
395;  confounds  the  consequences  of  the  agent’s  virtuous  conduct  to 
himself,  with  the  effect  it  has  on  the  community,  395,  396  ;  divine 
government  of  the  world,  the  physical  and  organic  laws,  396 — 400 ; 
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practical  utility  of  some  of  bis  views,  400 ;  claims  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  laws  as  having  been  brought  into  their  legitimate  action 
by  this  science,  400—402  ;  What  is  meant  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  faculties,  402 — 404 ;  the  natural  laws  have  no  dependence  on  this 
science,  more  than  on  any  other  system  of  ethics,  406,  407 ;  Mr  Combe 
sets  down  that  all  well-known  truths  have  derived  their  strength,  wholly 
and  exclusively,  from  Phrenology,  407 — 41 1 ;  lights  which  it  sheds  on 
the  theory  of  government,  poor-laws,  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  411 — 
413;  Phrenology  is  powerless  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  413,  414. 

Plutarch,  total  absence  of  historical  colour  and  costume  in  his  portraits, 
431,432. 

Poor-Laws  in  England,  1 ;  were  originated  to  keep  the  poor  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  2,  3;  operation  of  the  various  acts  from  the  years  1349  to 
1597,  by  which  labourers  were  prohibited  from  changing  their  abode, 
&c.  3 — 8;  acts  of  Elizabeth  ineffectual  in  regulating  wages,  9,  10;  or 
conhning  the  labourer  to  his  parish,  10 ;  law  for  giving  relief  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  parish,  10 — 12;  amount  expended  from  1673  to  1785, 
13;  6rst  effect  of  workhouses  diminished  the  expenditure,  13,  14; 
acts  for  relief  of  the  poor,  14 — 17  ;  modes  of  relief — relief  in  kind,  17 ; 
relief  without  labour,  17;  allowance  system,  17 — 19;  roundsman 
system,  19;  labour-rate  system,  19,  20;  parish  employment,  fearful 
state  of  fraud  and  oppression  it  led  to,  20 — 26 ;  principal  provisions 
of  the  poor  law  amendment  act,  26 — 30 ;  plans  proposed,  30 ;  that 
followed  of  giving  the  pauper  labourer  a  subsistence  connected  with 
disagreeable  conditions,  30;  union  of  parishes,  31;  <  prohibitory 
‘  order,’  ib. ;  improvement  effected  by  this  or«ler,  32,  33 obstacles 
with  which  the  act  has  to  contend,  and  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
33—35;  political  use  to  which  it  has  been  turned  by  the  Tories  and 
Chartists,  35 — 37 ;  consequences  which  would  result  from  the  Central 
Board  of  Commissioners  being  abolished,  37,  38  ;  w’ould  the  placing 
the  control  in  the  Home  Office  add  to  its  usefulness  or  otherwise  ? 
88,  39 ;  could  any  government  Brmly  cause  the  duties  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  39,  40  ;  impossibility  of  embodying  in 
an  act  the  rules  to  be  follow'ed  for  all  England,  40,  41  ;  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  assistant  commissioners  would  he  a  fatal  step,  41  ; 
their  duties,  41 — 43  ;  duty  of  Scotsmen  to  watch  narrowly  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  parliament  with  regard  to  poor-laws,  44. 

R 

IteformalioTt,  progress  of,  in  England,  459 — 462. 

Revenue,  de6ciency  of,  from  the  year  1838  to  1841,  506  ;  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  de6ciency  arose,  513 — 517;  revenue  which 
would  have  been  yielded  by  the  financial  measures  of  1841,  517  ; 
reduction  of  the  doty  on  sugar  would  be  most  beneficial,  520 — 523 ; 
proposed  alterations  of  the  duties  on  corn,  524 — 530  ;  taxes  likely  to 
be  laid  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government,  533. 

Pod  and  the  Gun,  68 — 71 ;  quotation  from  on  deer-stalking,  103,  104. 

Rohilcund,  atrocious  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  in  aiding  to  subdue 
the  brave  people  of  this  country,  178 — 182. 

Pornan  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  payment  of  by  the  state  considered, 
474 — 497,  See  Ireland. 
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Riippeirs,  Dr  Edward,  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  307 ;  style  of  hia  book,  320, 
321.  See  Abyssinia. 

Scotty  Major,  defender  of  Warren  Hastings,  228,  229. 

Shakspeare,  Historical  plays  of,  devoid  of  extraneous  colouring  and 
costume,  432. 

Sheridan’s,  B.,  speech  on  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums  of  Oude,  238. 
Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  state  of  mind  he  was  kept  in  by  the  party  spirit 
of  his  times,  133 — 135. 

Slavery,  evils  of,  2 ;  the  early  poor-laws  in  England  led  to  slavery  of 
the  agricultural  poor,  2 — 15. 

Smith’s,  Rev.  John,  edition  of  Pepys’  Memoirs,  105.  See  Pepys. 

Spain,  Borrow's  account  of  the  Gipsies  of,  45 — 67.  See  Gipsies. 

Stade  Tolls  considered,  359  ;  injury  to  British  commerce  by  the  severe 
and  unjust  duties  collected,  359 ;  annual  amount  of  British  imposts 
into  Hamburgh,  359,  360 ;  vessels  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor  at 
Brunshausen,  360,  361  ;  the  tax  is  of  various  kinds, taxes  on  the 
cargo,  361,  362;  secondly,  taxes  on  the  ships,  362;  thirdly,  petty 
exactions,  ib. ;  cases  of  British  traders  harassed  by  the  Stade  autho¬ 
rities,  363 — 365 ;  number  of  ships  who  have  paid  those  duties,  with 
the  amount  from  1834  to  1839,365,  366;  King  of  Hanover  claims  the 
further  right  of  increasing  on  the  present  exorbitant  rates,  366,  367  ; 
issue  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  of  1691  between  Sweden  and  Hamburgh,  368 — 375. 

Sugar,  reduction  on  the  duties  of,  considered  both  as  affecting  British 
and  West  India  interests,  520 — 523. 

T 

Taxes,  additional,  likely  to  be  laid  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government, 
533—536. 

Thierry’s  Ilistoire  des  Normands  en  Angleterre, largely  borrowed  from, 
in  the  Pictorial  England,  439 — 441. 

Tories,  conduct  of  that  party  during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  140 — 159." 
Tory  Governnunt,  financial  plans  likely  to  be  laid  on  by,  533,  536. 

V 

Vernon,  James,  Esq.,  Letters  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  128  ;  appoint¬ 
ed  secretary  of  state,  133;  harassed  condition  he  was  kept  in,  133. 
See  William  III.,  128 — 159. 

Vision,  analysis  of  the  various  laws  of,  273 — 283. 

W 

IPn/f,  James,  discovered  the  true  composition  of  water,  302 — 304. 
Wealth,  increased  augmentation  of,  in  Britain,  532,  533. 

JVheat,  cost  of,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  years 
1834,  18.35,  and  1836,  514. 

Whewell's,  Rev.  William,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  265  ; 
may  rather  be  considered  as  the  Philosophy  of  Metaphysics  than  of 
Science,  266  ;  proposes  to  use  the  word  dipolarization  instead  of  depo¬ 
larization,  267  ;  this  analyzed,  267,  268 ;  divisions  of  his  work,  268 
believes  in  a  sixth  sense,  called  the  muscular  sense,  268  ;  this  doc 
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trine  under  two  heads — the  sense  of  touch,  268 — 272 ;  and  the  sense 
of  sight,  273 — 279 ;  law  of  visible  direction,  279  ;  his  explanation  of 
upright  vision,  280 ;  remarks  on,  280 — 283 ;  on  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
283 ;  its  colours  are  affected  by  various  causes — reviewer’s  private 
journal  quoted,  284,  285  ;  observations  on  tbe  scale  of  colours,  285, 
286  ;  and  on  scales  of  impure  colours,  286 ;  on  the  connexion  of 
polarities,  286,  287  ;  on  the  construction  of  science,  287, 288  ;  exami* 
nation  of  Aristotle’s  statement — that  in  the  sun’s  light,  the  luminous 
image  of  triangular,  and  other  apertures,  is  round,  288 — 290  ;  holds 
tliat  our  8cienti6c  discovery  is  due  to  accident,  291  ;  this  refuted, 
292 — 295  ;  treats  of  certain  characteristics  of  scientific  induction,  296  ; 
on  the  logic  of  induction,  297 ;  on  the  laws  of  phenomena  and  of 
cause,  297 ;  decides  that  neither  medicine  nor  engineering  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  sciences,  297  ;  his  inductive  table  of  astronomy, 
298;  of  optics,  299,  300;  will  not  yield  that  James  Watt  was  the 
first  who  ascertained  the  true  composition  of  water,  302 — 304  ;  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  undulating  theory,  304 — 306. 

Whig  Ministry,  charged  by  the  Tories  with  having  been  extravagant, 
508;  refutation  of,  509,  510;  economy  witli  which  they  conducted 
the  government,  510 — 530,  531  ;  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Tory 
expenditure,  61 1,  512 ;  their  financial  measures  of  1841  considered, 
517 — 539;  are  accused  with  having  handed  over  the  treasury  to  the 
Tory  government  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment,  531,  532 ;  What 
has  the  country  gained  by  cliaiiging  them  for  tiiat  of  a  Tory  ministry? 
536,  537. 

Whigs,  policy,  conduct  of  that  parly  during  the  reign  of  William  III,, 
140—157. 

William  III.,  Reign  of,  128;  mock  modesty  of  those  elected  to  the 
speakership,  129;  the  Shrewsbury  Letters,  131,  132;  revolution  of 
1688,  132;  misery  of  those  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  politics  at 
that  time,  ib. ;  cause  of  tlie  inquietude  of  Mr  Secretary  Vernon,  133  ; 
of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  133 — 135;  of  William  III.,  135;  traitor¬ 
ous  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St  Germain’s,  135 — 137  ;  the 
king  could  place  no  dependence  on  any  party,  137,  138;  sincerity  of 
William’s  conduct  fur  tiie  good  of  the  kingdom,  139 — 142  ;  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  143 — 147,  and  151 — 153  ;  William 
inclined  to  give  advantage  to  the  Whigs,  147 — 151 ;  personal  interpo¬ 
sition  of  the  king  saved  ministers  from  responsibility,  151 ;  policy  of 
the  Whigs,  153,  154 ;  low  state  of  the  revenue  in  the  year  1696, 
154,  155;  Union  with  Scotland,  155,  156;  measures  passed  in  the 
year  1700,  156;  party  spirit  of  the  physicians  to  the  king,  157; 
contest  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  157,  158 ;  qualifica¬ 
tion  proposed  for  borough  and  county  members,  158,  159> 

Wilson,  Janies,  on  the  revenue,  506 ;  quoted  as  to  the  price  of  wlieat, 
514  ;  on  the  amount  of  direct  taxes,  535. 


Z 

Ztncali,  The,  or  an  account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  45 — 67.  See 
Gipsies. 
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